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BOOK REVIEWS 

METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 

Primitive Society. Robert H. Lo wife. Boni and Liveright: New York, 

1920. 463 pp. 

Anthropology still has the repute of being one of the newer sciences. 
But when one reflects that between Morgan's Ancient Society and Lowie's 
Primitive Society there elapsed nearly half a century without the publica- 
tion of a single authoritative work in the attempt to pierce the origins 
of the human social fabric as a whole, one is led to the reflection that 
anthropology is also a slowly moving science. The occasion seems good 
therefore to take stock of progress. 

It goes without saying that Lowie's book is in every sense modern. 
It may also be described as thoroughly American and pragmatic. Its 
method is one to which the ethnologists of France have been somewhat 
strangely indiflferent; those of England with some recent exceptions 
distinctly averse; those of Germany addicted with fair consistency but 
often without enthusiasm; whereas only in this country have ethnologists 
without notable exception subscribed either tacitly or avowedly to its 
plan. This method is the ethnographic one. That is, it is descriptive 
instead of primarily interpretative. It is historical in the sense that it 
insists oh first depicting things as they are and then inferring generaliza- 
tions secondarily if at all, instead of plunging at once into a search for 
principles. It may not seem historical in the literal conventional sense 
because the ethnologist's data are not presented to him chronologically. 
He is therefore compelled to establish his time sequences. This he does 
by comparisons, especially by taking the fullest possible cognizance of 
all space factors, — geography, diffusions, distributions. As soon, how- 
ever, as he has reconstructed his time sequences as well as he may, he 
follows the methods of the orthodox historian. He describes, giving his 
product depth through consideration of environmental and especially of 
psychological factors; but he describes only. It is each unique event 
that holds his interest, not the common likeness that may seem to run 
through events but which he finds, as he remains objective, to dilute 
thinner in proportion as he scrutinizes more accurately, and finally to 
melt into intangibilities. On the theoretic side this method has been 
most rigorously and imaginatively worked out in this country by Boas, 
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who has demonstrated its inevitable applicability in feature after feature 
of human civilization. On the constructive side Wissler's American 
Indian marks what is easily the most comprehensive and soundest 
historic synthesis yet attempted along these lines. Lowie's book takes 
in a sense an even wider range, but applies the method to the social 
institutions of all the peoples of the world whom we are wont to call 
uncivilized. 

The several chapters, besides the introductory and concluding ones, 
are on Marriage, Polygamy, the Family, Kinship Usages, the Sib, the 
History of the Sib, the Position of Women, Property, Associations 
(societies), the Theory of Associations, Rank, Government, and Justice. 
Being attached to no preformed opinion and noted as a student particu- 
larly free from bias, Lowie never goes farther than his facts warrant. 
The result is a double impression: on the one hand of the endless diver- 
sity of institutions; on the other, of the uniformity of human motives 
and social conduct among civilized and uncivilized peoples. 

On the reader who makes his acquaintance with ethnology through 
this book, the effect must be overwhelming. He will realize the immense 
multiplicity of cultural phenomena. He will feel that these are as 
manifold and irregular in primitive as in civilized society and vice versa; 
and that subsumable generalizations fade more and more into the back- 
ground as the mass of facts is courageously faced and honestly dissected. 
About all that remains of generic principles, when Lowie has completed 
his analysis, is the demonstration of certain tendencies that run un- 
exceptionally through civilization but are at the same time so modified 
in actuality that there is nothing interpretative to be done with them. 
These tendencies stand revealed as mere boundaries within which the 
play of cultural forces is confined. 

Thus, Lowie sums up his discussion of the family: "In short, the 
bilateral family is none the less an absolutely universal unit of human 
society." Inasmuch as there has been a prevalent inclination (due 
probably in large measure to the fact that the family is bilateral in our 
own civilization) to seek and find an essentially unilateral family in 
primitive society, this conclusion is of definite corrective value. It 
needs no argument, however, to prove that a principle of this nature 
cannot be used as a tool with which to shape other generalizations. It is 
much as if we confirmed the validity of the principle that all houses are 
built on foundations. This might be an extremely important affirmation 
if a theory held sway that houses could be built without foundations. 
But no theory of the necessity of foundations will give a working plan 
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for the building of houses nor explain why; although all houses possess 
foundations, they possess such varied form, structure, and size. 

Similarly as regards the clan: 

There is no fixed succession of maternal and paternal descent; sibless tribes 
may pass directly into the matrilineal or the patrilineal condition; if the highest 
civiliiationis emphasize the paternal side of the family, so do many of the lowest; 
and the social history of a particular people cannot be reconstructed from any 
generally valid scheme of evolution but only in the light of its known and probable 
cultural relations with neighboring peoples. 

Or again as regards the status of women: 

That neither this superstitious sentiment nor man's physical superiority 
has produced a far greater debarment of primitive woman, that she is generally 
well treated and able to influence masculine decision regardless of all theory as 
to her inferiority or impurity, that it is precisely among some of the rudest peoples 
that she enjoys practical equality with her mate, — ^these are the general conclu- 
sions which an unbiased survey of the data seems to establish. 

On societies: 

It follows that the search for all-embracing laws of evolution on the model of 
Morgan's or Schurtz's schemes is a wild-goose chase and that only an intensive 
ethnographic study in each cultural province can establish the actual sequence 
of stages. 

As regards law and government: 

The majority of primitive communities recognize not merely wrongs inflicted 
by individuals upon individuals and precipitating a dispute between their respec- 
tive kins, but over and above the law of torts there is generally a law of crimes, 
of outrages resented not by a restricted group of relatives but by the entire com- 
munity or its directors. The conclusion . . . shows the reality of the territorial 
unit for certain specific social aims. . . . The territorial bond must then be 
considered as one of the social ties occurring concomitantly with others in the 
simpler stages of civilization. 

These, accordingly, are some of the formulations of sane ethnological 
research, of the historical method applied to undated data; formulations 
agreeing with those which other workers have reached in special studies, 
and which every modern ethnologist of the historical school will readily 
subscribe to. 

It goes almost without saying, then, that Lowie's book is indispens- 
able to whose who desire a fair summary of the facts of primitive society,, 
presented in digest and proportion, with convincing evidence and' 
admirable lucidity. This is a book which those who entertain schemes- 
of social progress will come to hungrily if they recognize the value of 
possessing a knowledge of the past for construction of the future. It is 
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also a book which every sociologist, if his sociology is to be more than a 
series of spun-out hypotheses, will have to take cognizance of. And 
finally it is a work whose point of view and conclusion cannot be dis- 
regarded in the teaching of the social sciences. In short, Primitive 
Society is a clear and fair representative of what modern ethnology has 
to offer. 

If now we revert attention from the success of the book as the logical 
exemplification of a method to that method itself, what can be said of 
the value of this method? This admission seems inevitable: that though 
the method is sound, and the only one that the ethnologist has found 
justifiable, yet to the worker in remote fields of science, and to the man 
of general intellectual interests, its products must appear rather sterile. 
There is little output that can be applied in other sciences. There is 
scarcely even anything that psychology, which underlies anthropology, 
can take hold of and utilize. There are in short no causal explanations. 
The method leads us to the realization that such and such has happened 
on such and such an occasion. Human nature indeed remains the same 
with its conservatism, inertia, and imitativeness (p. 436). But the 
particular forms which institutions assume evidently depend on a multi- 
plicity of variable immediate factors, and if there are common and 
permanent factors they either cannot be isolated or remain as vague as 
the three trends mentioned. In essence, then, modern ethnology says 
that so and so happens, and may tell why it happened thus in that par- 
ticular case. It does not tell, and does not try to tell, why things happen 
in society as such. 

This default may be inevitable. It may be nothing but the result 
of a sane scientific method in a historical field. But it seems important 
that ethnologists should recognize the situation. As long as we con- 
tinue offering the world only reconstructions of specific detail, and con- 
sistently show a negativistic attitude toward broader conclusions, the 
world will find very little of profit in ethnology. People do want to 
know why. After the absorption of the first shock of interest in the fact 
that the Iroquois have matrilineal clans and that the Arunta have totems, 
they want to know why they have them when we have not. The 
answer of ethnology as typified by Lowie is in substance that there are 
tribes fully as primitive as the Iroquois and Arunta who are like ourselves 
in that they possess neither clans nor totems. But again the justifiable 
question obtrudes: Why do some primitive cultures develop clans and 
totems while others fail to? And we say that we do not know or that 
diffusion of an idea did or did not reach a certain area. Now it may be 
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contended that such questionings are naive. Yet they occur and will 
recur. And it would seem accordingly that ethnologists owe it to their 
consciences to realize clearly how limited the scope of their results is, 
how little they satisfy the demand — be it justified or simple — for broad 
results, or offer formulations that will prevent the average inquirer's 
relapse into the comforting embrace of easy and unsound theories. Such 
a realization is not marked in Lowie's volume. 

And finally, however firmly scientific ideals may hold us to the tools 
which we use, we must also recognize that the desire for the applicability 
of knowledge to human conduct is an inescapable one. That branch of 
science which renounces the hope of contributing at least something 
to the shaping of life is headed into a blind alley. Therefore, if we cannot 
present anything that the world can use, it is at least incumbent on us 
to let this failure burn into our consciousness. 

Serious as this comparative sterility is, it is yet preferable to the 
point of view which recognizes the demand but attempts to satisfy it 
with conclusions derived from shallow thinking under the influence of 
personal predilection. After all honesty is the primary virtue, and 
Lowie's soberness is a long advance on Morgan's brilliant illusions. 
But one sometimes sighs regretfully that the honesty of the method 
which is so successfully exemplified here is not stirred into quicker pulse 
by visions of more ultimate enterprise. 

A. L. Kroeber 

Pagan and Christian Creeds; Their Origin and Meaning. Edward 

Carpenter. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 

319- 

Mr. Carpenter is best known for his book on Civilization; Its Cause 
and Its Cure. In that book he has a chapter entitled "Exfoliation," 
which in all good conscience may be taken as the forerunner of Bergson's 
Creative Evolution. The thesis of that chapter is that evolution is ^s 
much the unfolding of potentialities within the individual as it is the 
result of the impact upon him of external forces — that he evolves himself. 
In The Art of Creation Carpenter has carried out this idea with emphasis 
upon varied phases of the self which he believed exemplified it. Now, 
in Pagan and Christian Creeds, he gives this idea application in the realm 
of religious ideas. His thesis is about as follows: 

There is a remarkable similarity between the religious beliefs of 
peoples, and this similarity is none the less evident if we take for com- 
parison those creeds usually supposed to be at the opposite poles, namely, 



